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okKS of art have the strange virtue of living long after 
the circumstances that inspired them have ceased to be; 
but as they travel down the centuries they have to submit 


to the verdict of each new generation in turn. We think of them 


as apt or irrelevant, nio\ing or cold, in the measure in wliich tliev 


accord with our changed outlook. If the work of IMeter Bruegel 
the Elder is unanimously acclaimed today, it is only because we 
are prepared to recognise in ourselves something of his Wew of 
humamty. For many centuries this great creative painter was 
classed as a minor provincial master, wliich goes to show how 
easily pennanent values may be overlooked when tlie relationship 
between the symbol and what is symbolised becomes obscured 
by current ways of thinking and seeing. 

This contemporary of Veronese and Tintoretto stands head 
and shoulders above the Viezen Bruegel, the droll painter, ‘‘extra¬ 
ordinarily talented in rendering pleasant and merry subjects ” 
that he was considered to be in the times of Rubens. \\^atteau 
and Ingres. In the same measure, he is much greater than the 
over-simple idea of the Bauern Bruegel, the peasant-painter 
em^ying a reputedly gross and duU-witted people, as he was 

rather rashly described by certain Flemish writers at the beginnim? 
of this century’. ** 

disguisiHl as a jieasant 
and found his pleasure m eating, drinkiiig. dancing, jumping. 
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loving and other fun-uiaking” at fairs and coujitry weddings, 
and liked to "frighten people with ghost stories and goblin noises” 
(as his careful biographer, Card \’an Mander, the \’asari of tlie 
North, describes), he was. in fact, neither a droll nor a i)easaiit. 
kittle is known for certain about his life, but a study of his work, 
friendships, and the hterar\- circles that he frequented, shows 
that he was a man of culture witli a wide understanding of the 
c'ondicting trends that stirred up such violent antagonisms during 
his lifetime. An original tliinker, a ready mocker, a keen obser\'er, 
a friend of wits and scholars (such as Ortelius, Plantin. Goltzius, 
and Coonihert), a member, or so it is believed, of one of the Refor¬ 
med Churches, a patriot, part of the "Resistance”, above all, a 
jiainter in the fullest sense of the word, he stands for a ci\iliscd 
^society and a philosophy. 


The central figure of the Nordic Renaissance, Bruegel belonged 
to the generation immediately following that of Hieronymus 
Bosch. Although no documents exist to prove the exact date, 
it is generally believed that he was bom between 1525 and 1530. 

His biographer states that "he was bora not far from Breda, 
in a little village called Bniegel and took its name to leave to his 
descendants;” but scholars disagree about its exact location. 
Some say that it was Brueghel to the north of Eindhoven, others, 
Brogel, in the Limbourg Campine. twenty-five miles from Breda. 
.As for his education, (». Gliick suggests that he may have gromi 
up at Bois-le-Duc, where he would have learned to know the art 
of Basch. Tliis is an attractive theon.', but there is little evidence 
to support it and, in any case, Bruegel had better opportunities 
of studying that master’s grotesqueries when he went to Antwerp 
at the age of fifteen or seventeen and began his apprenticeship. 

It was natural that he shoxild have grantated towards that 
most important and inteniational of sea-ports which, when 
Bruges was decaying in sterile consen’atisni, had broken away 
from a restrictive iirban economy and welcomed the new forces 
of capital and private enterprise. Bankers and merchants from 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and immigrants from the 
furthest parts of the Empire of Charles V had come to settle there, 
where they could enjoy the freest trade and finest commercial 
organisation then conceivable. Ships from far distant countries 
came into Antwerp bearing spices from the East, com from 
Northern Europe, I-Tench wines, and English cloth; and besides 




Portrait of Pieter Bruegel the Kldek 
(From the Bonk of Lampsonixts. Antwerp. 1572^ 
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all this, it had become the centre for a lively trade in works of art. 
.A. regular picture market was held in the Kerkplaats, near the 
Cathedral, where Flemish and other paintings of every size and 
style were bought and sold, and when, in 1540, this became too 
crowded, the market was transferred to one of the upper galleries 
of the Bourse. In his famous "Description de tous les Pays-Bas,” 
published at Antwerp in 1567, Guichardin states that business 
was so brisk that pictures were often sold even before they were 
delivered at the market, and that five thousand dealers attented 
daily to discuss prices and arrange commissions. Entire shiploads 
of works of art were got together for export to Spain. 

It is easy to imagine how delighted and astonished the young 
Bruegel must have felt when he arrived in this fascinating city 
to qualify for admission to the painters' guild, whose regulations 
were now more liberally administered. In 1551 his apprenti¬ 
ceship was completed and he was duly received into the Guild of 
Saint Duke. According to \‘an Mander, his first master was his 
future father-in-law. Pieter Coecke, an Italianate painter, famous 
for his learning, and the translator of arcliitectural treatises by 
X’itnirius and Serlius. W’hen he unexpectedly died in 1550, 
Bruegel passed over into the workshop of Jerome Cock, who was 
less a painter than a picture-dealer and a publisher of popular 
])rints. His establishment, ".\t the Sign of the Four Winds,” 
liad recently been openetl and soon became a centre of Humanism 
and a regular meeting place for artists, writers, dealers and collec¬ 
tors from Antwerj) and abroad. Engravings of most of the 
existing masterpieces by Italian painters, as well as works by 
Hieronymus Bosch and the Flemish Primitives iuu.st have passed 
through Bruegel’s hands, and it would seem therefore that his 
stay in Cock’s workshop must have had a decisive influence on his 
development. It would not be underestimating liis genius to 
agree with E. I.ebeer that prints from drawings by Bruegel, 
rendered by one of the regular engravers, Philip Galle, Franz 
Huys, J. Wieri.x, Pieter van der Heyden, or Pierre Perret, and 
published by Cock, arc the best means of understanding the inspi¬ 
ration and style of liis paintings. 

It is from these drawings and engravings that we Icam of 
Bruegel's journey to Italy in 1552. and they confirm his \Tslt to 
Rome in 1553. They are a valuable guide to the painter’s early 
development, and show that while he was on his travels he was 
not solely concerned with imitating the style of Michelangelo and 
the Antique, as were so man>' of liis predecessors. His urge was 
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IxsiDiosus AfCicrs (ICngraving) 

(I-rom the Series. Great Landscaj)es) 


simpler and tleeper. He was in love with life and nature, and used 
his wonderfully original and penetrating vision to restore move¬ 
ment and vitality to landscape painting. Two designs by liim. 
River in a Hilly Landscape {Paris. Louvre), and the Ripa Grande 
(Chatsworth). which is signed and dated from Rome in 1553, are 
drawn with a free, sensitive touch that gives them the charm of 
the purest Impressionism. As he crossed the Alps (an unavoidable 
part of his journey), his designs lost something of their first simple 
spontaneity, but gained in strength and breadth of vision. Land 
sky. and water become fused together, and the drawings take on 
the quality of romantic compositions in the grand style 
Bruegel was back in Antwerp towards the end of 1553.' and aeain 
t^ame attached to the workshop of Jerome Cock. He remaned 
toere for at least two years, making drawings to be engraved by 

S® published at “The Sign of the Four 

Wmds. The only plate engraved by himself is The Rabbit Hunt 
dated 1556. The famous series of Great Landscapes, produceti 
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Grekd (liugraving) 

(from the Series, The Seven Deadly Sins) 


in 1555, combine memories of the Alpine heights that had impressed 
him so deeplv. with the familiar countryside of Flanders. These 
large composite designs have such organic unity that in spite of 
their fabulous character they seem to represent actual landscapes. 
The human figures in them, reduced to in.significant proportions, 
are like dispa.ssionate onlookers; they plainly feel their limitations 
when faced with the relentless logic of nature. Here is an early 
sign of the smiling scepticism so characteristic of Bruegel’s thought, 
blit as yet he had given no liint of the new direction liis inspiration 
was taking. 

In 1556. still in connection with Jerome Cock, he produced some 
sets of designs for engravings, the most important being the 
series of The Seven Deadly Sins (Anger. Sloth. Pride. Avarice. 
Greed. Envy. Lust). These were not themes likely to inspire 
his gentler feelings, they were "set subjects” with a didactic 
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appeal, which gave him an opportunity to exp^ the lollies and 
vicSof a topsv-tu^^•v world. It may have been this senes, ex^uted 
as part of liii contract with Cock, that led him to practise in the 
manner of Bosch. One can easily imagine that when called on to 
produce work based on a particular genre. Bniegel may have 
Ixjrrowed many of Uie fantastic creatiues. the monsters, obscene 
animals and reptiles, hellish terrors, goblins and grotesques, m 
the repertoire of the Master of Bois-le-Duc. To find illustrations 
of the disastrous consequences of vice he fished in the strong 
waters of the old popular proverbs which he translated Hterally 
into terms of drawing. It is worth noting that the method which 
he adopted for these engravings—a central narrative theme 
containing a wealth of different episodes, is exactly the same 
fonnula that he used later in his great paintings. The Battle betn'ecn 
Caniival ami Leat, DuUe Grief, and The Triumph of Death. 

Therefore, when Bruegel set out to treat the subject of Vanity 
Fair, he passed into the disquieting, uncertain world of symbolism 
and deliberately risked subjecting his feeling for humanity to his 
intellectual skill and the literary value of the subject. This 
invasion of the domain of Hieronymus Bosch aroused liis critical 
faculties, sharpened his wit. and increased liis scepticism. But 
although the proverbs and the telling of picture-stories continued 
to inspire him until the end of his career, the whole great drama 
of human life now began to absorb liis attention. Detaching 
himself from the unreal world, he shook off Bosch’s manner and 
all traces of mediaeval archaism and thenceforward turned to 
what was to become his predominating interest, the lives of the 
human beings among whom he lived. His series of The Seven 
Virtues (Faith. Hope, Charity. Justice, Prudetice, Fortitude, 
Temperence), begun in 1550. marks the emergence of this new 
obsession. Here the storj' is used simply as a pretext for com¬ 
posing a vigorous picture on the manners and customs of the 
peasants, as they enjoyed their conventional pleasures. It was 
also a means of presenting large crowds of people, all of them, 
even the tiniest, now ha^'ing a three-dimensional as well as a 
literary value. 

Bruegel created a type, the “Bruegel type”, stocky, broad- 
shouldered figures, with an elliptical shape that almost conceals 
their firm construction. But in order to express life as a whole 
he had to keep constantly in touch with life in particular. Bruegel 
drew copiously and directly from nature. He undertook a series 
of dran-ings. for example, a Pilgrim, a Team of Horses Resting, 
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Tkam of lioRSFS Rkstino (Drawing) 
(I'ifnna, .•llberliiia) 


very foiuulations of the peasants’ lives, but bv his storv-telling 

m pictures Bruegel was able to give the i>eople a philosi^phv. so 

that they could enjoy the good things of life with the old Fleinish 
gusto. 

Bniegel so deeply involved with the life of the peasants 
that he could not be indiffertnt to the tragetlies that were soon 
to stwp the I,ow-Lountries in blood. By ,55 ^. the behaviour of 
the Spanish troops, whom the I-mperor Charles V had sent to 
Mcupy I-landers (ostensibly to take part in the French wars) 
had pven nse to a '■Resistance Movement." In .„6. the riSs 

g t e the Inquisition greater powers against the Calvinist heretics’. 
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Bruegel soon became a painter of the Resistance, endowing his 
popular pictures with a ix>litical meaning that could easily be 
understo^. The Monkeys (Berlin, 1462). for instance, is a thinly 
disguised allusion to the enslavement of the Flemish Provinces. 
They are chained miserably together in the embrasure of a forti¬ 
fied wall, turning their backs on a panoramic Wew of the city of 
.-Vntwerp, seen dimly through the mist. Using a Biblical subject, 
The Baltic letueen the Israelites and the Philistines (\’ienna, 1652), 
lie hints at the unwelcome presence of the foreign troops. This is 
a small panel with a landscajK* setting of great beauty that recalls 
memories of his travels in the South. In The Fall of the Rebel 
Anqels (Brussels, 1562), he returned to the unreal world of Hiero¬ 
nymus Bosch in order to denounce human wickedness, embodied 
in a dark anny of demons who ceaselessly assail the bright figure 
of the Archangel Michael. 

Meanwhile, as the political situation grew rapidly worse, the 
Resistance gained in strength and boldness. The Huguenots 
held their preachings in broad daylight, as The Preaching of 
St. John the Baptist discreetly suggests. Calvinist presses flo<^ed 
the countr}' with secret pamphlets. Quarrels l)etween patriotic 
I’lemings and Spanish soldiers broke out in the wineshops, and 
thousands of suspected heretics were arrested, tortured, and sent 
to the stake and the gallows. The Carryini: of the Cross (\’ienna, 
1564), shows the preparations for one of the public executions 
which put the Ix)w-Countries into a state of agitation beyond the 
control of the government. Tliis restrained picture, with its 
thousands of peasants watched by Spanish horsemen, brings tlie 
natural seasons into liannony with the human drama. At the 
start of the procession it is green with early springtime, but as 
the crowds converge towards the place of execution the seasons 
follow their moviniont to an arid plain gripped in the icy death 
of mid-winter. 

In Dalle Griit (Antwerj). Mayer van den Burgh Museum, 1564 ?), 
Bruegel once more had recourse to tlie idiom of Bosch, but this 
time it was to cloak his indignation against the Inquisition. As 
his apparent subject he took an innot'uous old popular proverb; 
“Go to Hell with a sword,” but the haunting, terrible figure of 
Dalle Griet (Mad Margaret), is symbolic of the pitiless oppression 
and cruelty that was rife in the Ivow-Coimtries, The hardshiiw 
and miseries of occupation were followed by the horrors of d\il 
war, and Dalle Griet is a forerunner of Gtierniea, and its equal in 
dramatic intensitv. 
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Master and Pii*ii. (Drawing) 
(London. Vincent Korda) 
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In 1565. Philip railed for an even more rigorous enforcement 
of the “placards”, or anti-heresy edicts, and to lull public anger 
recommended that the executions should henceforth be carried 
out in secret. Sixty thousand i^eople were condenmed to death 
and a general uproar followed. In 1566, a small group of Calvinist 
and other nobles banded together to form a nationalist party, 
which was speedily joined by rich merchants, gentlemen, and 
peasants. On April sUi, tlie faJiious ■•Compromise of the Nobles” 
was drawn up, uncompromisingly demanding the suppression of 
the Inquisition and the abolition of the “placards." The signatories 
proudly adopted the nickname of “Beggars" (Les Gueux), wliicli 
their enemies had applied to them in derision, and national unity 
was proclaimed at a banquet, where the guests, disguised as 
beggars, drank to the detenuination of all classes to join in the 
common struggle. 

Bruegel's picture. The Cripples (Paris, Louvre, 1568), is a 
thinly veiled allusion to the “Beggars". In a springtime setting, 
he shows five deplorable cripples meeting secretly in a quiet 
comer of the town, dragging their legless bodies over a green lawn, 
liach of the beggars symbolises a section of the community. The 
soldier wears a shako* the prince a cardboard crown, the peasant 
a cap. the townsman a beret, and the Bishop (a high dignitary of 
the Resistance) a paper mitre. All except the soldier are dressed 
iii a kind of surplice ornamented with foxes’ tails, which the Com- 
I)roiniscrs used as the emblem and secret sign of the movement. 
W'hile the Beggars conspired, popular protest and rioting was 
increased by political and economic unrest, industrial stagnation, 
unemployment, and famine In September 1566, there was a 
general upri.sing accompanied by a wave of destruction, hana- 
tical mobs burned down churches, sacked the abbeys, ^d muti¬ 
lated works of art. But Philip was ready with a temble reply. 
On October 30th, Spanish regiments stationed in I^mbardy were 
sent to Flanders to stamp out the heretics. The Massacre of 
the Innocents (Brussels, Baron Descamps; \'iemia, alwut 1567) 
takes us into the very heart of the revolt, which the Duke of Alba 
and his mercenaries were attempting to quell. \aii Maiider 
tells us that the picture includes “many true incidents; how, 
for instance, a peasant family begged the soldiers to have mercy 
on children whom thev were putting to death, the frenzy and 
lamentation of the mothers, and many other scenes taken from 
life " The episode takes place in a small village of Brab^t, in 
the depth of winter. Tire icy stillness of nature corresponds in a 
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striking way to the cold bnitality of the soldiers. plante<l on their 
chargers with a solidity worthy of risancllo. 

In these tragic years, literally thousands of men. women, and 
children perished in the carnage. Bruegel drew up the final 
account in one of liis most terrible paintings. The Triumph of 
Death (Madrid, about 1568). There are no longer monsters. The 
.scene is a devastated landscai>e. visualised in hot tones of reddish- 
brown. Humanity is attacked and hemmed in on every side by 
the battalions of Death. Mass slaughter, tortures, hangings, 
fanfares by skeleton tnimpeters. cartloads of skulls, gibbets and 
gallows, burnings and shipwrecks, smoking mins, apocalyptic 
terrors, everytliing contributes to the unity of the theme in this 
most striking and haunting of pictures. As Andre l.hote so 
justly obsenes, what makes the painting carry conviction is that 
Bruegel liimself knew the tragic reality of what he records. Sal¬ 
vator Dali and Vves Tanguy arc mild followers of this great 
visionani- who, in The Magpie on the Gallows (Dannstadt. 15O8). 
hurled one final desperate challenge at the occupying i>owcr. 
Bruegel paintetl other Resistance pictures, "but." Van Mander 
writes, "they were so satyrical and mordant that ho ordered his 
wife to bum them during his last illness, fearing that she might 
get into trouble on their account." 

Bruegel had been living in Brussels since 1563. the year in which 
he married Maria Coecke, the <laugther of his first nuister. It 
was a condition of his marriage that he should leave Antwerp 
in order to disentangle liimself from an earlier love-alTair. His 
biographer says that he "had been keeping house with a servant- 
girl, whom he would have married had it not misfortuned him 
that she was always telling lies, a thing repugnant to his love of 
tmth. He made an agreement with her that he should mark all 
her lies on a stick—and he chose a long one—and if the stick 
liecame full of marks, the marriage should be abandoned; which 
happened before much time had passed." In Bnissels. he found 
a studio in the Rue Haute, in the weavers’ ciuarter. an old mid 
inexjiensive part of the town, and here he managed to find peace 
and happiness in the mulst of strife. I le explored the surrounding 
countr)' and learned to love the sandy valleys and soft light of 
Brabant. It was here that he conceived his great series of five 
pastoral pictures. The Months (1565). wliich he executed to the 
order of Nicolas Jonghelinck, a rich business man of Antweni 
who was intensely fond of Italian painting. Bruegel's client 
who already owned The Tower of Babel (Vienna. 1563) (a picture 
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Summer (Drawing) 

(Hamburg, KunsthaUe) 

which has been calle<i a handbook on building), probably parti¬ 
cularly delighted in its gold and silver, green and rose tones, and 
the ndnute accuracy of the technical details. 

In the beginning. The Motilhs were designed as a series of six 
large panels, showing the various actisities of the twelve montlis; 
Hunters i» the Snow (Vienna) represents December and January; 
The Dark Day (Vienna). Kebniaiw and yimch. Haymaking (Prague), 
June and July; The Han esters (New York). August and September; 
The lieturn of the Herds (Vienna). October and November. The 
sixth picture, representing April and May. has been lost. The 
underlying message in these superb paintings is that to men of 
goodwill nature gives promise of ineffable peace. The whole 
cycle of nature is in them. They are liimted only by life itseh. 
and they set before the eye human life in its intimate relationship 
with the rest of creation. Bruegel continued to find his means of 
expression in jwpular art and the manners and customs of his age. 
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but lor his story-telling he now used universal tenos it matters 
little that he tix>k some of the illuminated pages of the Gnutaldi 
Ureviaty and the Ueures de llennessy for his inspiration; The 
Mouths are conceived in the spirit of the XVIth cx^ntury. with the 
mind and eye of an artist of that periotl. Bniegel’s vision was 
new, personal, and intensely sensitive. He gave life and move¬ 
ment back to nature, which for so long had been bound in the 
stilhiess and iimnobility of the conception of Hieronynuis Bosch. 

The actual landscai>es are synthetic, like those in the engravings 
of 1555, wherein the low-lyiiig plain of Flanders was fab»ilousl\ 
combinetl with .■Upine crags. Everything in them, the colours, 
emphasis and design, down to the smallest detail, contributes 
to the emotional meaning of Bruegel’s theme--the course of 
nature and the passing seasons. Waters are calm or turbulent, 
the earth parched or soaked with riiin, the skies sunlit or stonu}-, 
the countr)' asleep in southern heat or shivering in northern cold. 
Men’s gestures are quick or slow, the colours those of life or death, 
springtime or winter; it is of little imjx>rtance, they are all part 
of the rhythm of human life and of the life of nature, wliich is an 
eternal succession of new beginnings. 

Until this time Bruegel had subordinated liis representation of 
man to tlie old meiliaeval idea of the microcosm, partly plastic, 
partly moral. Only in The Mouths did his human figures take on 
individual importjuice and in them man is seen in i)erfect relation¬ 
ship to a landscape composed in depth. In these paintings the 
visible subject is in complete harmony with the inner emotional 
meaning. But this harmony was soon to evolve into the final 
expression of Bruegel’s mind. Hitherto, he had seen nature and 
nnm os a spectacle that m»folde<l before the eye of the beholder, 
rather as the lens of a camera records a panoramic view. Now 
nature begins to take second place, men becomes ull-important. 
and on a scale to dominate the picture. The last group of Bruegel’s 
great paintings express this new relationship between the human 
figures and their natural setting. 

The Land of Cockaigne (Munich. 1567) may well have been con¬ 
ceived as an answer to Italian maiuierism. The design is absurd 
to a degree. The figures are foreshortened on a steeplv inclined 
plane that tends to project them outwards towards the’beholder. 
Three of them, a soUlier. a peasant, and a scholar, lie prone at the 
foot of a tree, radiating from it like the si^okes of a wheel. Thev 
represent men who have escaped from the Spanish reign of terror 
into a world of make-believe. I.ike the painting jiust mentione<l. 
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The iiir<i-\'esfer (Vienna, 15OS) is an illustration of a Tlemisli 
l)roverb; 'He uht> knows where the nest is has knowledge: he 
who takes it has jjossession.” In a luminous and delicately 
painted landsca|>e setting, a massively built peasant points his 
linger at the boy in the tree who is taking the nest. But in spite 
of its many fine qualities, this small picture is less significant than 
the large popular paintings. The Peasant Dance (\'ienna, about 
1568), and The Village Wedding (Vienna, about 1568), which 
earned for the painter of The Trininph of Death his reputation as 
the Peasants' Painter. If Bruegel the Droll had conceived the.se 
two masterpieces purely in a spirit of mockery at the Spanish 
govenienient's edicts against public fairs and holidays, it would 
not have been surprising. But \'an Mander tells us that he "found 
])leasure in observing the manners of the peasants, in eating, 
drinking, dancing and merrymaking, which he then rendered 
very skilfully in colours, in watercolour as well as oil, in both 
of which mediums he was extraordinarily talented.” "It was 
amazing,” continues the author of Schilderboek, "to see the 
attention he paid to the details of the peasants’ dress and his 
care to get fieir movements and a':titudcs exactly right, and tlie 
stei>s of their dances.” He made his models pose in peasant 
castume and made numerous drawings (all of them with notes of 
the colour), which are dated 1559 and marked "Xacr'l leven." 

\\’ith a rare feeling for alxstraction he reduced his human figures 
to elementary geometrical shapes, the cones, spheres and cylinders 
that so fascinated Cezanne. He was inclined to give profile or, 
more often, back views of the characters in his peasant Weddings 
and Dances so as to bring out the essential form. By such a 
synthesis he gave his figures sculptural solidity, but at the same 
time lost nothing of the emotional expressiveness of their move¬ 
ments. His rei)resentations were even more realistic and nattiral 
(one might almost say more "instantaneous”) than those of his 
contemj)orarie.s in Antwerp, Pieter Aerstseii and Joachim 
Beucklaer, those masters of realism, who introduced the so-called 
jKjpular themes to the I,ow Countries. By his monumental fonii, 
authoritative modelling and three-dimensional treatment of 
reliefs and hollows; by perfectly balanced masses and rich and 
vital colour rhythms, Bruegel raised his picture-tales of everyday 

life to the level of threat Painting. 

Although he was on the fringes of the Baroque and Romantic 
.styles, Bruegel remained an essentially classic painter. He created 
the modem type of picture on contemporary manners, just as he 
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painted tlie first pure sca-scaix.-. This Muall panel, which wa.', 
conceived in the early days of ocean-^oin:^ shiix^. corresiwnds to 
Patinir's first purelv lantbcape pictures. It is the lyrical coun¬ 
terpart of the art that is base<l on maiheinatios and logic. In 
Bruegel's painting the sky is black with clouds and the >ailing 
ships are tumbled about by huge dark brown waves with sea- 
green reflections. In the foreground, a whale is opening its 
mouth to catch a ship's barrel tossing on the waste of waters. 
Burchard has given the most plausible explanation of thi* painting. 
He suggests that the whale pla>ing with the barrel and thus 
allowing the ship to escape represents man. who forgets liis true 
good in his search after vamties. As always. Bruegel s painting 
is free and vital yet. as always, it contains an inner meaning. 

Bruegel came to his final conclusion towards the end of an 
evolution that, it is important to realise. laste<l no more than ten 
years. (His first known painting, /litrr I.amis'ape, Stuyck del 



Bu; Fish Eat Little Fish (Drawing) 
(Vienna, Albeiiinaj 
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Jesus and the Discieles on the Road to Emmavs (Engranngl 


Bruvere. Antwerp, ib dated I 537 ' Parable 

Men (Naples. 15^>S). irony has turned to ^'‘“enie^ ^id f^th t 
scepticism. It marks the ultimate expression of his 
Al'Ulutc hlin.l faith clouds the mind and leads me\itabl> to 
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disaster. "Iren reason is constrained the critic^U i 

Stnde kills clear-thinking- Pitiful creatures, racing their hnd 
^ and empty evesockets to the sky. the bhnd mjn f«l thar 
way down a slope and tumble headlong mto a deep ditch. The 
sinLter procession makes its way along a harsh diagonid hue that 
disrupts; and yet binds together the entire imposition. \et 
the setting is springtime in a gentle countrs- landscape of Brabant 
(recognisable as Pede Saint .\nne). where no breath of lynd dis¬ 
turb the peace of nature. For the last time. Brunei drew the 
contrast between the serene harmony of nature and the turmoil 


and vanity of human life. 

After the three-dimensional tenseness of the Parable, there 
came a restrained and completely impressionist painting. The 
Misanihrope, also called The Perfidy of the H’oWrf (Naples. 1568I. 
Here the conflict between the ostensible subject and the mner 
meaning, which underUes nearly all Bruegel's paintings, no longer 
exists. It was his last picture, at least one would like to think 
so. for he left it unfinished. It is a gesture of resignation. After 
so many lost hopes of presening man's common cause in topsy- 
turv>dom. we see an old man wearing mourning for the perfidy 
of the world. Wrapped in a long grey cloak, with his head muffled 
in a deep hood, his nose imcompromising, a bitter mouth, hands 
folded, he takes his c>*nicism and disillusionment out into the 
n-ilderness. "Since the world is so untrustworthy. I go in mour¬ 
ning" reads the proverb at the bottom of the picture. He goes 
on his way. and as he passes, a stupid oaf picks his purse. The 
world is even more treacherous than the sage imagines in his metli- 
tations. And thus. Flanders’s greatest poet-painter, the clironi- 
cler of her joj'S and sorrows, betrayed by life, attacked by deatli, 
his eager face full of bitter disappointment, vanishes into the 
gre>'ness of a day that has no future. 


Robert I.. Delevoy 
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